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questions raised on that point, though there never was a
doubt in his own mind. The rest of the bill he considered
unconstitutional in many respects, and having the mis-
chievous machinery of the Fugitive Slave Law did not
help commend it.

McCulloch waived remark; had not closely scrutinized
the bill, and would defer comment to Stanton, merely re-
marking that he should be gratified if the President could
see his way clear to sign the bill.

Stanton made a long argument, showing that he had
devoted much time to the bill. His principal point was to
overcome the obnoxious features of the second section,
which he thought should be construed favorably. He did
not think judges and marshals, or sheriffs and local officers
should be fined and imprisoned; did not think it was in-
tended to apply to officers, but merely to persons. The bill
was not such a one as he would have drawn or recom-
mended, but he advised that under the circumstances it
should be approved.

The President having previously been put in possession
of my views, I briefly remarked that my objections were
against the whole design, purpose, and scope of the bill,
that it was mischievous and subversive.

Mr. Dennison thought that, though there might be
some objection to parts, he, on the whole, would advise
that the bill should receive Executive approval.

Mr. Harlan had not closely read the bill, but had met
difficulties in the second section, and in one or two others
which had been measurably removed by Stanton's argu-
ment. He thought it very desirable that the President and
Congress should act in concert if possible.

Speed was ill and not present.

The Senate to-day deprived Stockton of New Jersey
of his seat. It was a high-handed, partisan proceeding, in
which Sumner, Fessenden, Morrill, and others exhibited a
spirit and feeling wholly unworthy of their official position.
While I have no special regard for Stockton and his party